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MBA Board 
to Review 
Schools 

By Scott Carey 
and Grey Petznick 
In our first assembly, this year. 
Mr. Bondurant told us of some of 
the physical changes that are tak- 
ing place on tin- campus anti 
touched lightly on the academic 
changes that may take place in the 
future. Mr. Bondurant anti Mr. 
Drake have bean reviewing the 
curriculum of several of the 
nation's mt>st prestigious private 
schools. Such schools as Exeter and 
Andover in New England are 
known as preparatory schools (or 
students wanting to go to Ivy 
League colleges. By comparing 
MBA to these schools, we will la- 
able to get a better idea of the 
merits of our academic program 
and (Missibly will find ways in 
which to upgrade our current 
system. 

Although the review of these 
schools is not yet complete, Mr. 
Bondurant has already found that 
MBA d«ies rank comparatively 
love to these other schools. The 
main reason for MBA's success is its 
belief in the basic curriculum. By 
stressing the subjects which most 
colleges feel* are important. MBA 
students are better prepared than 
those taking purely elective 
courses. 

As the review of private schools 
has show n thus far. MBA has a fine 
academic program. This point 
raises the question as to why Exeter 
and schools like it have a higher 
college acceptance rate than MBA. 
The main reason is our location, 
one faculty member says. MBA is 
well known only to a limited 
number of colleges, most of w hich 
are in the Southeast. Also. MBA 
graduates traditionally have 
gravitated to these few colleges It 
is a simple problem of public rela- 
((.'ontinued on page 9) 



MBA 1983-84 National Merit Scniifinalists: (front row) T. Rafolowski. F. 
Lentz. T. Don, J. Harrison. S. Wcstcrmann. B. Lamb: (back row) S. 
Altcmcir. G. Vincent, A. Jackson. M. Drury. S. Chang. B. Hasscl. R. Van 
Hiper. MBA bad 13 of tbe 20 semifinalists in Nashville. 


MBA Steps Into 
Computer Age 


By Tray Owen 
and Steve Young 

This year. MBA steps fully into 
the computer age by quadrupling 
the* number of computers on cum- 
pus for student use. adding a new 
Advanced Placement Computer 
course, and expanding the use of 
computers to other academic sub- 
jects. 

The computer department, 
directed by Mr. Jim Bustick. pur- 
chased sixteen new Franklin Ace 
computers over the summer, bring- 
ing the total number of computers 
on campus to twenty-one. The ad- 
dition of those terminals simplifies 
classroom procedures by making a 
computer available to every stu- 
dent in a class. The newly pur- 
chased Franklin Ace units are high- 
quality and are similar to the Apple 
computers used ut MBA in previous 
years. 

The new computers will be uses! 



The new Joe C. Davis Memorial Carden. 


in several different computer 
courses where a variety of skills and 
applications will be taught. This 
year, across the country. Advanced 
Placement Computer courses ure 
being offered for the first time 
ever. At MBA. fifteen seniors are 
taking the class, taught bv Mr. 
Rostick. The students will receive 
instruction in the PASCAL com- 
puter language, useful in problem- 
solving and in the manipulation of 
data. Other computer courses 
available to the students include a 
one-semester introductory BASIC 
course available in the Fall and 
Spring, and a one-semester ad- 
vanced BASIC course available 
only in the second semester. 

The new computers, however, 
will not solely be used in computer 
courses; their use will be expanded 
to include other courses <iffered at 
MBA. Two computers are already 
(Continued on page 3) 


Changes at MBA *. 

Viewpoints Are Expressed 

By Scott Bennett 
Willie Lin and Bry an Hasscl 

After graduation this past spring, the administration and faculty met in 
w hat is know n as a "post-planning" session to go over the year and discuss 
"crucial issues” of school policy . Participating in small, open-ended 
discussions, the faculty voiced their suggestions and complaints about the 
way MBA has been run in the past. As summer went on. the Department 
Chairmen met to evaluate the teachers' recommendations and come up 
with plans to improve MBA. The result of the summertime evaluation: a 
wave of changes as extensive as ever In-fore at MBA. covering student 
privileges, unexcused absences, the schedule, and other areas of concern. 
Coupled with the massive flo<»d of campus changes over the past tw-o 
years, the new procedures enacted this summer put the final touches on a 
truly new MBA. 

MBA Schedule Revised 


The most significant group of 
changes this year involves the 
schedule, which was drastically 
altered. Classes now start at 8:00, 
as opposed to 8:30 last year. 
Assembly Is now between 2nd and 
3rd periods, as opposed to before 
1st |)eriod last year. The ten- 
minute break has been eliminated; 
the academic day now ends at 
3:00, as opposed to last year’s 3:20. 
When asked why the schedule was 
so radically changed, Mr. Bon- 
durant replied that "the faculty 
had not been totally satisfied" with 
the schedule in the past. By starting 
class at 8:00, the administration 
and faculty hoped that people 
would make sure they were at 
school on time. By moving 
assembly to mid-morning, the 
school hoped to "save time by com- 
bining assembly and break and 
having less assemblies over the 
year." A good “side-effect,” 
although not the main purpose of 
the changes, will Ik- that students 
w ill get through school earlier and 
have more time for athletics. Mr. 
Drake commented that students 
are more likely to pay attention 
during 1st and 2nd periods now 
than they would have after a 
possibly boring assembly. 

The Bell Hinucr interviewed 


students for their opinions on this 
Issue. The opinions were split. Ap- 
proximately half the students inter- 
viewed like the schedule change 
while the other half disliked it. 
There were various reasons for 
each student’s opinions. For exam- 
ple, some students liked the new 
schedule because even-one gets out 
earlier. Others disagreed, main- 
taining that everyone must get up 
earlier. This proves especially true 
for those students from outside 
Nashville. F’or instance, one 
sophomore thought the ne 
schedule “pretty bad for people 
from Hendersonville." He believed 
that the previous schedule wa: 
gtxid because it was a “cushion* 
against being late for classes. A 
senior believed that there was 
“more pressure on the student to be 
present and alert early." Some 
students pointed out an additional 
benefit of the new schedule in that 
it “makes the day go faster" as one 
junior put it. A sophomore also 
thought that “it breaks the classes 
well.” However, a few students 
thought that the new schedule 
forced everyone to move more 
quickly between classes. 

Another related problem 
which students noticed was the 
(Continued on page 6) 


Impressive New Faculty Added 


By David Chickey 

The new 1983 school year brings 
along with it both changes and ad- 
ditions to the faces of MBA’s facul- 
ty. In the small number of four 
new teachers, we find a new 
debate and speech coach, an 
English teacher, a librarian and a 
secretary for the junior school. 

Mr. Billy Tate, the new speech 
and debate coach, is a very highly 
regarded and significant addition 
to MBA s faculty . Taking the place 
of Mr. Sullivan, who plans to 
coach debate in Chicago. Mr. Tate 
Is a familiar and welcome face to 
MBA debaters. A graduate of 
Alabama University with a 
Political Science major, he taught 
at Selma High School in Selma. 
Alabama liefore coming to MBA. It 


is from his impressive reputation at 
this school that MBA students 
know and res|H*ct him. 

Mr. Tate already has high goals 
for this year's debaters. Although 
he stresses that "the students will 
make the program," his adv ice and 
experience w ill play a key role in 
tin- success of MBA debate. Mr. 
Tate also plans to stress the speech 
program along with his coaching of 
debate. Headmaster Gordon Bon- 
durant believes that Mr. Tate w ill 
do “very well in developing not 
only a good debate program, but a 
very good speech program as well." 

Another significant addition to 
MBA's faculty Is Miss Margaret 
Smith. Since Mr. Poston took bn 
more counseling duties, two of his 
classes were left unattended. Miss 


Smith, a teacher in Metro for 
years and now retired, teaches part 
time to take care of those two 
classes. A graduate of Vanderbilt. 
Miss Smith has taught Latin and 
English at both Hillsboro and 
Hill wood High Schools. A familiar 
face on campus. Miss Smith served 
on the evaluation of MBA in the 
fall of 1981. She has "always been 
impressed with MBA" and Is a very 
welcome addition to the faculty. 

Mrs. Morrissey, a third new face 
on campus. Is the secretary and 
receptionist for the new junior 
school building. She takes the place 

of Lauri Dinces, last _ 

secretary , who left to spend more 
time with her family . Mrs. Mor- 
rissey Is a graduate of St. Cecilia 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Campus Changes Continue 


Another Time 
# Another Place 

FALL SCHEDULE 

Tues., Sept. 4 11th and 12th Grade Parents' Meetings 

Kri., Oct. 14 Half-Day 

Homecoming Football Game vs. Antioch 
Spaghetti Supper 

Perhaps the biggest event between now and the end of the football 
season will Ik* the Annual Spaghetti Supper. On September 23. the 
Mothers' Auxilliary will kick-off the event with an assembly presentation 
about ticket sales. As in past years, prizes will be awarded for high ticket 
sellers and a duy off will lx* given the Monday after Homecoming to 
students who fulfill a minimum quantity of tieket sales. Festivities for 
Homecoming Weekcned include the Spaghetti Supper, followed by the 
Homecoming football game agaiast Antioch, and. of course, the day off 
on Monday for those who earn the privilege. 

Sat.. Oct. 15 Homecoming Dance 

Tucs., Oct. 18 PSAT Administered 

Wed.-Thur. Oct. 19-20 9th Grade Flections 
Sun., Oct. 23 Ann Mullen Art Show Begias 

Thur.. Nov. 10 Dud’s Day?? 


Debate Team Prepares 
For A Busy Year 


By Sam (’hang 

The MBA debate team con- 
tinued its success into the summer 
of 1983. The summer began w ith a 
very successful show ing in the NFL 
National Debate Tournament in 
kaasas City, Missouri. Tlx- team of 
Bobert Harris and Tommy 
Outlaw, the youngest MBA team 
ever to qualify for Nationals, ended 
their year with a resjxs:table 2-2 
record. Lyn Robbias and Sam 
(’hang tied for seventh in the na- 
tion. Their record. 5-2. included 
victories over teams from Nevada. 
Illinois, and California. Their final 
loss w as a close 2-1 decision agaiast 
Winston Churchhill of Texas. This 
fine performance ended the 
brilliant high school debate career 
of Lyn Robbias, definitely one of 
the best debaters in MBA history . 

The future looks bright for the 
MBA team. All returning 
members, including a newly 
revitalized Griffin Vincent, attend- 
ed workshops across the country . 
Attending the Augustana Institute 
in South Dakota were Doug 
Johnson. Paul Kuhlun, and Roll 
Page. Sam Chang, Tommy 
Outlaw. Robert Harris, Warren 
Sprouse. Niku Wasndev, and 
Madison Laird spent three weeks of 
their summer at Georgetown. 
Jonathan Springer. Willie Lin. 


Paul, and Doug w’ent to 
Louisville's fine workshop. All 
teams were successful; ull had w in- 
ning records. Some stand-outs in- 
cluded Tommy 's appearance in the 
quarterfinal round. Sam und 
Madison's reaching the octo-final 
round (Ixith at Georgetown), and 
Doug Johnson's reaching the octo- 
final round at lamisvillc. 

This year's schedule is again full. 
The season opens with a trip to Ole 
Miss. The next few weeks bring 
such tournaments as St. Mark's 
(Dullas), Ohio State (Columbus), 
Grissom (Huntsville), and Mars 
Hill (Florence). Thanksgiv ing w ill 
be busy also, especially for the top 
team of Tommy and Sam. who 
have been invited to the prestigious 
CBN < ■ BS Round Robin in 
Chicago. This inv itation is proof of 
the continued success of MBA's 
program. 

All would not be possible 
without new coach Mr. William 
Tate, formerly the coach ut Selma 
High School. The new coach has 
brought unity, organization, and 
control to the program. Ills arrival 
was very welcomed by the team, 
after Mr. Sullivan's departure to 
the greener pastures of CBN. With 
Mr. Tate ut the helm, the future 
looks good for MBA debate. 


By Morgan Wills 
und Bill Cochran 

As most students have already 
noticed, life on the hill should be 
better thun ever this year, due to 
numerous campus additions ami 
improvements. 

One of the most evident changes 
in the MBA landscape this fall Is 
the construction of a new gym to 
accommodate the facilities in the 
Brownlee O. Curry Gymnasium. 
Construction was started last 
spring and is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in January of 1984. 

The lower floor of the gym will 
house a new weight room und 
training room and a wrestling 
arena (for two mats), including 
bleachers. Most matches will prolv- 
ably lx? held there. Also dow nstairs 
will lx* new locker facilities und 
laundry rixims. Upstairs will lx* a 
secondary basketball court along 
with bleachers. 

A new lobby will connect the 
two gyms consisting of restrooms 
and a new concession stand. The 
lobby will be used jointly by the 
two gyms, while events in 
Brownlee O. Currey Gymnasium 
will reap the benefits of lx»th tlx* 
old concessions area and the new 
facility. 

Not only Is work in progress on 
the new gym, but also on an addi- 
tion to the lobby of its older 
counterpart. A new Trophy Room 
to the left of the gym lobby will lx- 
finished in time for the Spaghetti 
Supper. The r«x>m Is given in 
memory of Steve Roberts (class of 
'78) by his father. Kenneth 
Roberts. 

The mom will consist of a trophy 
case built in worn) paneling, a 
maroon carpel with gruy trim 
various sofas and chairs for 
students to relax in. A primary use 
of the new room will be as a 
meeting place, but as of yet the ad- 
ministration has not decided upon 
the complete usage of the room. In 
uddition to the removal of Mr. 
Bennett’s office, the boys' restroom 
hus been moved next to the girls' to 
provide more space. 

While the Trophy Room addi- 


By Bryan Hassel 

On Tuesday, September 14, 
eight MBA seniors and Mr. Bennett 
attended a large, city-wide con- 
ference ut Buttle Ground Academy 
to hear about a new program 
recently implemented at BGA 
known as SADD. or Students 
Against Driving Drunk. Five to ten 
representatives from several area 
high schools gathered in the crowd- 
ed BGA gym and listened to several 
well-stated, emotional, and iaspir- 
ing speeches about the growing 
problem of Driving While Intox- 
icated (DWI) among teenagers. 
Most of the program w as devoted 
to a lengthy presentation by Rolx-rt 
Anastas, the national founder of 
SADD. Anastas, the director of 
health education for a school 
system in Massachusetts, spoke 
about the dangers of DWI, em- 
phasizing that students had the 
power to solve the huge problem of 
drinking and driving, w hich is the 
number one killer for their age 
group. 

The "power" Mr. Anastas refer- 
red to apparently was the SADD 
program.originated by Mr. Anastas 
and a group of students from 


tion is being built, tbe adjoining 
lobby Is also lx*ing fixed up. It w ill 
have a new black slate floor as well 
as new and better doors with better 
glass fixtures to replace the old 
ones. 

Another very attractive change 
in the curnpus scenery is the Joe 
Davis Memorial Garden, situated 
between the Ball and Garter 
buildings. The garden area was 
built mainly to prov ide a nice area 
for student use and to honor the 
leadership of Joe Davis, chairman 
of the Board of Trustes. Mr. Laird 
Smith speaks for the administration 
when he says, "We're pleased that 


(Gontinued from page 1) 
and the University of Tennessee. A 
mother of five, she is very familiar 
with MBA (two of her Im>\s are 
students here.) Mrs. Morrissey likes 
her new job and described it as 
"mother to 1000, instead of 5." 

The fourth new faculty member 
at MBA Is even more familiar. Mrs. 
Tilley was a librarian for u 
semester last year when Mrs. Hart- 
man adored a new baby and 
could no longer work. Mrs. Hart- 
man planned to come back this 
year but wanted to s|x*nd more 
time with her baby. The ad- 
ministration therefore asked Mrs. 


Wayland, Massachusetts in 1981. 
The project sprang out of a health 
program which had made the New 
England students aware of the 
problem of DWI. After going 
through the health program, the 
teenagers decided to uct, and 
created SADD. Since then, the 
organization has grown to encom- 
pass 6.000 high schools, reaching 
over 150,000 high school students 
in its short history. 

SADD in schools consists of three 
main components. One is a 
15-session educational series of- 
fered to students (usually 
sophomores) in the school. Sessions 
stress the effects and dangers of 
DWI, methods for coping with 
peer pressure, laws dealing with 
alcohol use und DWI, and ways to 
help to decrease DWI among 
teenagers. Sessions consist of 
presentatioas by guest speakers, 
films, and discussioas. 

The second part of a SADD pro- 
gram is the “Teenager- Parent Gon- 
tract," a document to be signed by 
both student and parent. The stu- 
dent promises that if he Is even in 
need of a ride because he is intox- 
icated or his ride is intoxicated, he 
will call his purents for transporta- 


the garden turned out the way it 
did, because it will be a nice study 
urea for the students." The famous 
rock memorializing Montgomery 
Bell has lx*en moved permancntly 
to its new location in the garden. 

Other changes include a new 
wall in the back of Wallace Hall, 
put up for both acoustical and 
beautification puqx>s». and the 
fixing of the water fountains in 
front of the Ball Building and 
Wallace Hall (daw of ’49). F.xten- 
sive painting throughout the cam- 
pus and the plans for a new 
chemistry and computer lab w rap 
up the changes for this school year. 


Tilley to come work full time. Mrs. 
Tilley is a very qualified replace- 
ment. She graduated from Emory 
College in 1974, received her 
masters in 1975 and in 1981 re- 
ceived a diploma for udvanced 
study in library science. She has 
taught at USN and public and 
private schools in Memphis and 
Georgia. She is a significant addi- 
tion to MBA's library and s|x*aks 
highly of both tbe students and 
facility here. 

Mr. Bondurant highly praised 
all the new faculty members and 
feels that each one will he an asset 
to the MBA campus. 


tion home. The parent, in turn, 
pledges to come pick up the child 
or provide “sober” transportation 
in another way. The parent also 
promises not to drive drunk or 
drive with someone who is drunk. 

The final component of SADD is 
general community education: 
public service announcements and 
TV appearances to stress the im- 
portance of combatting DWI. 

The conference at BGA was very 
effective in terms of getting the 
students excited and creating 
energy among the participants. 
The next, logical step would have 
been to present a specific plan of 
action and channel the brand-new 
energy towards making the plan 
work. However, there w as no such 
. follow-up. The details of SADD 
were never pointed out; no one 
ever said, “Now, here's what YOU 
can do." Participants left with 
their energies undirected, w ith no 
concrete idea of what precisely 
slxxild be done. 

Despite this major weakness in 
the meeting, good ideas were 
presented effectively, and more 
SADD |>rograms may spring up in 
high schools other than BGA. 



...New Faculty 



New faculty members this vear include Mr. Tate. Speech and debate; 
Mrs. Tilley, library, and Miss Smith. English. 


Area Students Attend SADD Conference 
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Student Council Plans For Year 


By Bill Bainbridgc 

Tuesday. September 6. 1983 was 
the first day of the new school year 
for most people, but not for an elite 
((roup of men w ho began their year 
July 18. Yes, this proud band of 
men Is none other than the Student 
Council, who began planning for 
the year on that mid-summer even- 
ing. 

Soon after that, a journey up to 
Davidson, (North Carolina) would 


To the Editor 

Dear Editor, 

It grieves me to think that MBA 
would implement an unfair policy. 
It appears, though, that they have. 

The problem I am concerned 
with is the lack of organization 
during fourth period lunch. The 
upper school, promised a whole 
lunch period under the new rules 
(which 1 favor), is not allowed to 
eat until the half period. The 
junior school is sup|M>scd to have 
one-half of the period to eat. 
However, a large number of them 
remain at the tables in the lun- 
chroom a good deal longer than the 
provided time, if not the entire 
period. Because of this violation, 
there are fewer spaces for the upper 
school to use during our lunch 
time, thus causing the problem. 

I helieve that just to discipline 
the junior school into leaving by a 

■rtain time will not solve the 
problem because, still, the upper 
school doesn't get a full lunch 
period. One idea would Ik- to split 
up the junior school into three 
groups and let them eat all three 
periods, thus alleviating the mass 
of people in fourth period. A sec- 
ond idea would be to change one 
room in the Massey Building to a 
lunchroom and make each junior 
school student bring his own lunch 
eliminating the need of a kitchen. 

I realize that the solution to this 
obviously unfair situation is dif- 
ficult, but at MBA. we strive for 
excellence (and fairness) and 
should be able to solve whatever 
conflict faces us. 

Greg Walker 
Andy Wattleworth 


occur, where these’ men w ould con- 
gregate and learn how to lead. The 
3rd annual leadership conference 
lasted from Wednesday through 
Friday and included a heart) 
Oklahoma hello for members 
Lentz. Wood. Cuzikowski. Frahn 
Hardcastle. Bainhridge. Ikard 
Bueno, Fish; and, of course. Mr. 
Hand himself. Doc Crowell. (Don. 
Black, and Fuson missed this once 
in a lifetime experience.) 

After recuperating from the w Ud 
madness at Davidson, the council 
met again and began discussing the 
changes at MBA. Three major con- 
cerns were the abolishment of the 
merit list, the locking of classroom 
doors, and the shortness of the 
assembly period. A new proposal 
for clavs meetings was suggested, 
and it includes dividing the class up 
into four groups so more input 
would be heard from the class. 

An Mitreach program involving 
volunteer work has been discussed 


and possible places include Parole 
House, Union Mission. General 
Hospital. Martha O’Brian Day 
Care and McNeely Day Home. A 
possible alternative to 1C might be 
the introduction of a new program 
which would give its participants 
something to strive for. In the 
spring season participants would 
play different sports in competition 
with the winner possibly getting 
Fridays off. 

Finally, the crucial aspect of 
fund raising has evolved such 
possibilities as teacher pie in the 
face, the omnipresent candy sales. 
Duds Days, and a Battle of the 
Bands next semester. The brain- 
child of the S.C. is the post-gauu’ 
l»ash after most home games. After 
the Hillwood game the dance 
feutures the air band contest, an 
event w hich is creating wild waves 
of excitement especially as a result 
of the S.C. entrv . 


Editorial: The Need For A 
Stronger Student Voice 


By Bry an Hassel 

When I heard about the new 
schedule and the new policy which 
gave all students a full lunch period 
and eliminated the merit list. I was 
concerned that the Student Council 
had played no part in the decision 
to enact these new rules. Since the 
Student Council is supposed “to 
serve as a liaison between the Stu- 
dent Body and the Faculty as an ef- 
fective representative of the desires 
and wishes of all students by serv- 
ing whenever possible as an ad- 
visory committee on student 
policies," (S.C. Constitution) I felt 
that the Student Council should 
have been included somehow in at 
least the discussion of the proposed 
changes. 

I asked Mr. Bondurant about the 
matter, and he explained to me 
very convincingly why the Student 
Council had not buen involved in 
the acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions. After graduation last spring, 
the faculty met to discuss the past 



Dave Claunch tries out one of the 15 new Franklin Ace Computers 
purchased by MBA this year. 


school year and make recommen- 
dations for changes in policy. The 
decision of whether to accept or re- 
ject proposals was made over the 
summer by the departmental heads 
and the administration. For several 
reasons, it would have been 
unfeasible to involve the Student 
Council in the evaluation. First, 
the summer is a hard time to get 
the Council members together 
because of vacations, summer jobs, 
and other conflicts. Second, the 
Student Council had only just been 
elected, ami many of the members 
were new to the governing body. 
Third, since the discussions went 
on during the summer, it would 
have been difficult, if not im|iosxi- 
ble. for the Council to talk to 
students and determine the “stu- 
dent feeling" on any given issue. 
Because of these difficulties, it is 
understandable that the Student 
Council was not included in the 
decision making process. Mr. Bon- 
durant expressed enthusiasm about 

(Continued on page B) 

...Computer 

Age 

(Continued from page 1) 
being used to some extent m physics 
classes, and Dr. Crowell indicates 
that these computers will play an 
increasing role in the future. The 
faculty has recently been discussing 
the |Kissiblitv of using computers 
for writing in English classes. Mr. 
Bostick explaias that computer 
word- processors can aid the 
students in correcting and organiz- 
ing themes. However, Mr. B<*tick 
adds that at the present time, “the 
rm*st important as|>cct of the com- 
puter is helping the students to (pr- 
mulatc problems." For example, in 
the past, computers have liccn used 
in math courses and will continue 
to be utilized in the future. 

As one student says, "Computers 
are the age of the future, and that's 
where the money will be.” Even at 
this date, colleges are offering com- 
puter courses, and even requiring 
them to bo taken. Student involve- 
ment hus been so overwhelming 
that Mr. Bostick anticipates buying 
15 more computers and o|>emng 
another computer lab next year 



Buddy System instituted at MBA 


This fall, a "Buddy System" was instituted to make new 7th graders feel 
at home at MBA. Almost every senior helped a 7th grader through 
registration, showing a new student around the MBA campus, Mr. Bon- 
durant said that he was “extremely proud of a clavs that would come up 
with an idea and execute it the w u\ the clavs of ‘84 developed the Buddv 
system. He went on to point out that the 7th graders were shown "not 
only the processes but that they were generously welcomed to the MBA 
campus." The Headmaster summed up the senior’s efforts as "a beautiful 
example of leadership in action." MBA hopes to continue the system for 
future classes. 

Poston takes on new responsibilities 



This year, Mr. Poston has dropped two of his English courses to leave 
room for several new rcs|M>nsihilitics given to him. To take up the slack 
left by the retirement of Mrs. Phoebe Green. Mr. Poston w ill now lx* in 
charge of the remedial reading and spelling programs at MBA. In addi- 
tion. the English teacher/ tennis coach will play a part in the guidance 
couaseling at the school, advising students on college choices and other 
school matters. Ix>th academic and non-academic. Students are urged to 
visit Mr. Poston in room C-22 with regard to any of these matten. 

Honor Council to rewrite constitution 


One of the major projects that the Honor Council will undertake this 
year is to rew rite its outdated constitution. According to Honor Council 
President John Harrison, the constitution is so out of date that the Council 
rarely follows the procedures set down in the up-to-now un revised docu- 
ment. This year, the Council will try to update the Constitution to fit the 
current Honor Council process. 

Service Club aids school community 

The Service Club, under the guidance of Mr. Bennett, begins another 
year of invaluable serv ice to the school. President John Moore conducted 
nominations and elections of new members. The duties of the Service 
Club have not changed dramatically since last year. These duties include 
ushering at football games, taking tickets at basketball games, guiding the 
prospective students at testing, and conducting the freshman wrestling 
tournament. 


College Rep Schedule 


Sept. 26 

Connecticut College 

Oct. 12 

Eckerd 


U. T. -Knoxville 

Oct. 13 

Denison Univ. 


Spring Hill 


Oglethorpe Univ. 

Sept. 27 

Mars Hill College 

Oct. 14 

Tufts Univ. 

Sept. 30 

Carnegie- Mellon 


The American Univ. 


Johns Hopkins Unix . 

Oct. 19 

Texas Christian Univ. 

Oct. 3 

Birmingham- Southern 

Oct. 27 

Georgetown Univ. 

Oct. 5 

Unix , of Alabama 


Columbia Univ. 

Oct. 6 

Emory 

Oct. 25 

Memphis State 

Oct. 10 

Indiana Univ. 

Nov . 9 

Furman Univ. 


Princeton Univ. 


Brown Univ. 


You Meet the Most Interesting People at 
MONTGOMERY BELL ACADEMY 
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Afrikan 

Dreamland 


By Ransom Van Riper 

African Dreamland Is one of the 
most musically successful 
bl ues/ reggae/ African tribal music 
fusion groups since Taj Muhal's 
landmark lntergalactic Soul 
Messengers Band. The three 
members of the band. A&shul, 
Mustafa, and Darrell, met and 
lx*gan playing music togetlier in 
Nashville in 1980. Heavily in- 
fluenced by Taj Mahal, Jimi Hen- 
drix, Bob Marlev, John Lee 
Hooker, and various African musi- 
cians, Afrikan Dreamland, never- 
theless. has forged a fusion of these 
sounds that is distinctive und 
original. Dreamland’s lyrics have 
mans themes in common with the 
songs of Jamaicaas Bob Marlev, 
Peter Josh, and Jimmy Cliff, stress- 
ing the need for justice and 
freedom for the oppressed peoples 
and an end to racism. 

Afrikan Dreamland has pro- 
duced one record, the Blu-Hemiae 
E.P., which is available at seseral 
local record stores. The overall 
sound used on the record is a 

ariant of the multi-tracked bass 
and one-three accented rhythm 
guitar sound developed by Bob 
Marlev and the Waiters. On Blu- 
Rrggttr, however, the bass and 
rhythm functions are taken over by 
Aashid's synthesizer. This leaves a 
lot of space open for the numerous 
drums and percussion iastruments 
played by the musicians and gives 
the music a more African, 
polyrhythmic flavor than most reg- 
gae has. 

Another unique feature of 
Afrikan Dreamland's style is the 
use of a muted, splashed cymbal, 
reinforcing the texture of the 
music. On the “Unwanted Time" 

lit. echoes, hi». and various elec- 
tronic squeals and roars are dubbed 
with a finesse that gives the piece 
the sculptured quality of goexi 
studio reggae. 

Also weirth hearing is “The New 
Circle," a reworking of the Ap- 
palachian tune “Mas the Circle Be 
Unbroken” with u Jamaican 
rhythm. Rasta freedom/no nuke 
lyrics, and an introduction that 

hoes that brilliant rippling 
sounds of a Yoruba Kora or an Ap- 
palachian dulcimer. Whatever the 
intention, “The New Circle" is a 
powerful demonstration of the 
esentia) unity of world music and 
people's. 

In live performances, the band 

es a much freer approach. The 
musicians each switch off an as- 
tounding number of instruments, 
including guitar, flute, congo 
drums. African drums of all sizes, 
marching band drums, drumset, 
rattles. synthesizer, organ, and 
vurieHis African lutes and harps. 
Their repertoire consists of 
originals, reggae hits, folk songs, 
and reggae- i zed blues songs, some 
of which last 20 to 30 minutes 
Ixx-ausc of extended improvisation. 
The length rarely keeps the crowd 
from rex-king; in fact, keeping still 
during a Dreamland performance 
is difficult — the music is motion. 


Electric 

Cowboy 

By Steve Saperstein 

Throughout Labor Day week- 
end in Columbia, Tennessee, many 
grou|>s performed at the* Electric 
Cowboy Festival. Many people 
from all over the Southeast 
gathered at Van Webster Farm to 
attenel this highly publicized c*vcnt 
hosted by Wolfman Jack. 

The first elay's small crowd of 
about 10.000 enjoyed such groups 
as Quiet Riot. Krokus, Molly 
Hatchet, and Fastway About 
30.000 showed up for the- se-cond 
day. highlighted by Joan Jett and 
('heap Trick. A mild 20.000 on 
Labor Day saw groups such as 
Kansas, Quurterflash. and Johnny 
Van Zant. 

Since some people eiecided to 
camp out. many sex-ially unac- 
ceptable- acts texik plae-t*. Tlu*re 
were many problems w ith scalpe*rs. 
counterfeit tickets and fireworks. 

Putting the problems aside, 
many people enjoyed the use of 
te*le*phe>ne*s. showers, and toile*ts. 
Surprisingly , there was plenty of 
gexxl foed and cold drinks for 
everyone to relish; however, the-y 
were expensive. The plentiful park- 
ing facilities proved useful. 

Some preferred the shows at 
night because it didn't rain, it was 
cooler, and they liktd the use of 
lights in the stage shows. 

Some wanted to see more 
popular groups. Many were disap- 
|x>intcd when neither Madness nor 
Donnie Iris showed up. Humble 
Pie sang for Madness, and the Elvis 
Brothers sang for Donnie Iris. 

The Festival was called a flop by 
some because not as many people 
as expected attended and it lost 
money. Others, such as Wolfman 
Jack, considered the event a success 
coasidering this was only the first 
year that it has lx*en held. He pro- 
mises next year will be a smash 
with bigger groups, even though 
everyone w ho went this year had a 
great time. 


Elvis Costello 
at Mud Island 


By Chris E. Kelley 

Quite a few people missed a 
great chance to see the man who is 
considered by many to be pop’s 
most accomplished song craftsman, 
Elvis Costello, live and flawless, 
September 2 at Mud Island, in 
Memphis. It was a beautiful night 
at the amphitheater on Mud 
Island, where one was able to 
w atch the tug boats glide effortless- 
ly behind the stage while listening 
to Elvis and his band busily pro- 
moting their new LI* "Punch the 
Clock.” which he described after- 
wards as “totally successful." The 
audience* at this show , which was 
far from being sold out, obviously 
agreed w ith Elvis. Elvis's first-ever 
appearance in Memphis, was 
definitely leaps anel bounds better 
than his previous area appe*arance* 
last year in Nashville. Rut the ques- 
tion on the tip of everyone's tongue 
was. “Why play Me*mphis?" Elvis 
revealed at the Peabody Hotel after 
the show that he w as asked to give 
Memphis and the “spanking-new” 
Mud Island a chance, and he took 
the city up on its offer. Elvis was 
pleasantly surprised at the outcome 
of the* show, saying that he really 
enjoyed playing at the park. 

Opening for Elvis Costello and 
the Attractions was Aztec Camera, 
a relatively young band from 
England currently promoting the*ir 
debut LP "High Land. Hurd 
Rain.” Aztec Camera put out a 
stunning performance with their 
unique form of new -generation 
folk rock. It is harel for one to 
believe* that the* Aztec Camera's 
leaeier Roddy Frame is only 19 
years old; his deep songs seem as 
though they come from a world- 
weary savant rather than from a 


Claswegian teenager. Aztec 
Camera showed that night that 
they are not a bunch of kids; in- 
stead. they proved to the* audicnec 
that they are* talented performers 
with a promising future. 

Joining Elvis Costello on stage 
were the Attractions; Steve Nieve, 
ke*yboards; Bruce Thomas, bass 
guitar; and Pe*te Thomas, drums. 
That night the Attractions played 
extre*me*ly tight, especially on songs 
like “Pump It Up" and "Watching 
the Detectives." (After the show 
Jake Riviera. Elvis' manager, 
revealed that one reason why the 
Attractions played so well is 
because he made the* Attractions go 
“on the w agon" after an incident of 
inspired lunacy and debauchery 
after a show in St. Louis which 
resulted in Pete Thomas' and Steve 
Nievc’s arrest by the authorities.) 
The T.K.O. Horns, consisting of 
Big Jim Paterson (trombone*), Paul 
Spe*are (te*nor saxaphone*), Jeff 
Blythe* (alto saxophone*), and Dave 
Pleus (trumpet) are a new addition 
to the lineup. They added a new 
dimension to Elvis Costello's live 
sound, seeming fully integrated, 
complementary, and purposeful on 
the songs from the new album. Un- 
fortunately , when they played on 
olde*r songs like "You Better Watch 
Your Ste*p.’ the*y ruined the original 
spareness of the songs. 

After the* concert while* walking 
down the bridge that crosses the 
“Old Man." one could feel 
the serenity and the feeling of 
satisfaction be*ing emitted by the 
ie-llow concert -g«x*rs, who, by the* 
look on their faces, were extremely 
ple*ased. The* concert was that 
goexi. 


Music 


Fixx Review 


By Jimmy O’Neil 
The Fixx’s first album, Shuttered 
Hoorn, though ne»t u mind-blower, 
hinted at some potentially gexd 
things to come from this British 
synth band. These talented sounds 
can be* found on the first siek* of the 
group’s newest rde*ase. Heat h the 
Beach. The album begins with the 
well-balanced, pop hit “One Thing 
Leaeis to Another" which |x>rtrays 
lead singe*r Cy Cumin's excellent 
voice and continues with “A Sign of 
Fire." a tune showing the band's 
ability to record a first-class song 
without the use* of the omnipresent 
synthesizer. “Running," the third 
track, creates an electric feeling 
with its sharp, step-to-it be*at, and 
the ne*xt cut, the immensely 
popular "Saved by Zero," elevates 
even further the listeners attrac- 
tion to the Fixx’s music. However, 
the interest in the first side is com- 
pletely destroyed by "Opinions," a 


drab, boring, colorless song which 
should lx* saved exclusively for 
funerals. 

Unfortunately, the second side, 
nothing like the first, prolongs the 
agony begun by “Opinioas." 
"Reach the Beach" and 
“Changing" are generic songs 
suitable for playing only in the 
waiting rooms of dentists. The 
uneven and odd- ball "Privilege.’ 
unlike anything the Fixx has re- 
leased. would fit in better on a 
Devo album. "Outside” concludes 
Heath the Beath with a flat, 
monotonous, mangling beat which 
could appeal only to the members 
of a fanatic cult of flow er-children. 

Putting it bluntly, the second 
side of this album is very bad; the 
first side is fairly good. Let us hope 
the Fixx’s next album will be more 
like the first four solid, well 
written, rhythmic tunes. 



"Concealed eyes effectively render 
the sunglass- wearer's contcuancc 
an enigma, projecting a ‘cool* 
exterior." 



Theater 

By Drew Moore 

As the new sch<x>l year rolls 
around, so drxv another exciting 
year of high sch<x>| theatre: the 
auditions, the late night rehearsals, 
the friendships, the overwhelming 
performances, the exhaustion, but, 
ah, the cast parties! YVho can 
forget those infamous cast parties, 
which provide g<xxl memories and 
topics for conversations for years? 

There always tends to be a short- 
age of male actors for the produc- 
tions staged by Harpcth Hall, St. 
Cecilia, und even MBA. If anyone 
has ever had the slightest urge to 
get on that stage and show 
everyone w hat he's got. or to fulfill 
those artistic desires fxiund within 
him, or simply to have fun. he is 
urged to audition for any of the 
shows this year, or even all of 
them. 

Among the shows to lx* per- 
formed this year Is Harpcth Hall's 
musical So. So. Nanette. Audi- 
tions were held September 20 and 
21, but there is probably still time 
to audition for a part. Also on 
Harpcth Hall’s schedule is a non- 
musical in the spring. Murder 
mysteries, such Anenie aiul Old 
^Continued on page 9) 
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Rush: Part 1 


By Ben Vance 

The popular trio RUSH, hailing 
from Toronto, Canada, has 
undergone a distinct hut slow 
evolution from their formation in 
1973 to their most recent album 
Signals in 1982. Several trends in 
their distinct style of techno-pop 
combined with fascinating und 
meaningful lyrics have emerged 
over their 10-vear history. Evolu- 
tion, though, is the key to a long 
and successful music career, and a 
band must be flexible enough to 
adapt to the changing moods and 
tastes of its audience. Certainly 
RUSH has adapted over the 
10-year span. 


on “Bastille Day," the only song 
that was even mildly popular. The 
second side of the album was 
devoted to a continuous story, told 
through several songs. "The Foun- 
tain of Lamneth." Peart’s lyrics, 
however, are bust in the confusion 
of guitar work and the side was 
forgettable. Lees singing wus 
changing, however, and he lost the 
scratchiness that had been ap- 
parent on the first two albums. 

Success with a so-called “concept 
album.” in which the songs tell a 
story together, has eluded many 
groti|K. However, RUSH released 
their first truly successful album in 
1976 under *he concept format. 



Forum: Lebanon 


RUSH: Ccddy lx*e. Neil Peart, and Alex Lifeson 


The band originally formed in 

1973 coasisted of Ccddy la* on 
bass. Alex Lifeson on lead guitar, 
and John Rutsey on drums. They 
cut an album. Rush. released in 

1974 and quickly defined their 
style. It had r<x>ts in heavy metal, 
but stripped away the overhearing 
power chords and foreboding, 
screeching lyrics, to leave a 
melodic. rhythmic. and 
recognizable sound. Ccddy Lee 
produced vocals that were noted 
for his high-pitched voice, but the 
emphasis was clearly on the music. 

In 1975. “Fly bv Night" was 
released with a personnel change in 
the band; Neil Peart had replaced 
Rutsey on drums. The lyrics to 
songs such as “By-Tor and the 
Snow Dog” and the later 
“Necromancer" came naturally to 
him. being a college major in 
mythology . The album was an ex- 
cellent effort, yet sounded much 
like Rush. Little change was evi- 
dent in Lifeson's memorable lick's 
or I .ee’s vocals. Better songs from 
the album include “Anthem." “Fly 
by Night,” and "Beneath. Be- 
tween. and Behind.” The group 
was still a solidly entrenched guitar 
bund. 

Caress of Sled, the group's third 
effort, also hit the stands in 1975. 
Unsurprisingly, the guitar work of 
the virtuoso Alex Lifeson 
dominated the album; especially 


2112 narrates the story of a rebel in 
a future world controlled by the 
despotic priests of the Temple of 
Syrinx. The rebel finds a guitar and 
says it will be for the good of the 
state but the priests deny that and 
ban him und his music. This ulbum 
truly exemplified Peart's lyrical 
abilities, and both Lee and Lifeson 
were at their best. Cuitars again 
dominated the music, but syn- 
thesizers und keyl>oards appear 
briefly, starting a trend that will 
increase in magnitude. 

The first of RUSH’s two live 
albums. All the World's a Slant . 
was released in 1977 and was a suc- 
cess. The album featured the en- 
tirety of ”2112.'' “Bastille Day." 
“Anthem," und “By-Tor und the 
Snow Dog." The album is in- 
teresting in particular because it 
serves as an example of the early , 
guitar-dominated music, in con- 
trast to the later Exit . . . Slant 
Left, which showed the syn- 
thesizer’s importantrole. 


r i 
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Should the U.S. 
Leave Lebanon? 


By Tony Rafalowski 
and Bryan Hassel 

The 1,200 United States Marines 
stationed in Lebanon are part of a 
5,400-man international army 
positioned in the strife-torn coun- 
try. The official purpose of the 
troops is to act as a peace-keeping 
force in the area. Due to recent up- 
surges in the intensity of fighting, 
the Marines und the other soldiers 
are now caught in a cross-fire be- 
tween Druse. Pro Syrian, and 
Palestinian militants and the 
Lebanese regular army. In the 
midst of the fighting several 
Marines have been killed and even 
more wounded in the past few 
weeks, prompting Reagan to send 
2.0(H) more Marini's to the areu as 
reinforcements. The recent deaths 
coupled with the deployment of 
more U.S. forces has led to serious 
questioav about the future implica- 
tion of the United States’ role in the 
region. 

Having been fired on by the 
Druse and other militant- religious 
sects, the Murines have been forced 
to return the fire, fighting 
alongside the Lebanese regular 
army. Clearly, the original intent 
of the Marine force, to keep the 
peace, is not being fulfilled by the 
troops who are now contributing to 
the conflict in Lebanon. The 
Marines are placed in a self- 
defeating, no-win situation in 
which they must either stand by 
and be bombarded by Druse at- 
tacks or fight with Lebanese and 
add more bloodshed to the conflict. 
It seems that now is the time for us 
to choose one of two options: ( 1) to 
stay in l,ebanon and thus in the no- 
win situation described above, or 
(2) to withdraw from the area and 
try to encourage reconciliation 
through a continuation of diplo- 
matic efforts. 

To understand the implications 
of the first option, which includes 
engaging in present combat as well 
as deploying new troops to the 
area, one must examine the situa- 
tion at hand. Lebanon is involved 
in a civil war between the Chris- 
tian government of Ceinavel and 
the various Muslim op|Misitiou 
groups. The U.S. is now aiding the 
Christian government. The con- 
flict and the role of the U.S. in 
Ix'banon seem very similar to the 
conflict and the role of the U.S. in 
Vietnam, where the U.S. sup- 
ported a questionable South Viet- 
namese government against the 
V.C. Reagan’s deployment of more 
troops also brings back memories of 
similar actioas in Vietnam. With 
troops in Lebanon participating in 
the civil war, there is the frighten- 
ing possibility — or even probability 
— that the U.S. will become fully 
involved as we were in Southeast 
Asia, almost two decades ago. A 
situation like Vietnam is certainlv 


one that we want to avoid, and 
thus the clear solution is option #2: 
to withdraw all armed forces from 
I-ebapon while continuing diplo- 
matic efforts in the region. 

There is no compelling reason 
for as to stay in I-ebanon. We have 
no commitment to defend Israel, 
since they have withdrawn their 
forces from the area. We have no 
commitment to defend the 
Lebanese government, since it is 
involved in a religious civil war in 
which the U.S. has no part and no 
stake. Finally . “The Sov iet Threat” 
plays no part in the conflict, since 
the Soviet's only direct aid is to the 
Syrians who, like Israel, are no 
longer in Beirut, and there is no 
Soviet involvement whatsoever. 

Withdrawal Is the dear answer. 
As a peacekeeping force, we have 
failed and are now' only con- 
tributing to the fighting. As a par- 
ticipant in the civil war. we will 
only see more casualities among 
our troops and jx>ssibly a second 
Vietnam. Only as an outside diplo- 
matic catalyst can we achieve 
peace in the region without 
sacrificing our owm national in- 
terests. 

^ Should the U.S. 
Protect Its Interests? 

By Griffin Vincent 

Because of the recent invasion of 
Lebanon and constant bombing of 
Beirut, the U.S. Marines have been 
stationed in Lebanon. The U.S. 
government primarily uses a con- 
servative foreign policy approach 
that seeks to preserve her own in- 
terests first. This Ls the most 
Ix'neficial policy to not only the 
U.S. but also Lebanon and our 
allies in the Middle East. 

First of all. it is most consistent 
with our foreign policy to leave the 
Marines in I^banon. Not only do 
they act as a neutral peace- keeping 
force but also they stand for a show 
of force by the United States in the 
region. This preserves our own ob- 
jectives for a Middle East peace set- 
tlement and allows as to combat 
hostile influences such as com- 
munist subversion, PLO demands, 
und anti-Israeli alternatives. By 
allowing the Marines to stay in 
Lebanon, the U.S. remains in- 
volved in the situation and thas 
will be aljowed to act on foreign 
policy questions in the Middle 
East. Because of the presence of 
U.S. troops, the U.S.’s involvement 
is insured in a solution to the prob- 
lem. w'hich would probably take 
the form of a Middle East peace 
settlement. Beacausc of its involve- 
ment, the U.S. will be in the best 
position to contribute to a final set- 
tlement. However, because of the 
U.S.’s lack of total involvement, 
the disadvantages of over-extension 
are averted w hile the advantages of 
vital U.S. leverage are still ac- 
crued. Thus, the U.S. has leverage 
on the situation which it would not 
have should troops lx* withdrawn 
and its vested interests taken away. 


Secondly, the U.S. maintains a 
consistency within its foreign 
policy toward its allies, notably 
Israel. By remaining involved in a 
containment of the Arab militants, 
the U.S. shows its support of Israeli 
sentiments. The U.S. also shows a 
strong interest in the region und 
demonstrates its willingness ti 
have Israel as an ally. The U.S., ir 
return, gains vital leverage in rela- 
tions with Israel. The importance 
of U.S. leveruge on Israel is quite 
obvious, with Israel’s lx*ing the 
United State's primary ally in the 
Middle East. Because of its com- 
mitment to Middle i-.ast peace to 
which Lebanon is considered 
large obstacle, the United States 
must remain involved militarily to 
show her commitment to her allies. 

The U.S. also has a commitment 
to Lebanon to remain involved to 
aid in the peace keeping process. 
Again, the presence of U.S. troops 
Ls u symbol of the U.S.'s commit- 
ment to Midde East peace. Percep- 
tion of the United States as a pur- 
suer of peace is especially impor- 
tant with regard to tlx* reaction of 
Lebanon. If the U.S. continues to 
uphold the Lebanese government 
and seek peace, then the Lebanese 
will, in turn, respond to U.S. in- 
terests in the Middle East and 
peace in general. However, the 
most obvious commitment of the 
U.S. is to uphold order and act as a 
stabilizing factor in a country that 
is in chaos. 

Finally, the U.S. must preserve 
her own intersts regarding the 
Soviet Union. Although direct 
Soviet involvement Ls unlikely, ex- 
cept covertly, the U.S. must honor 
its commitment to Israel and its 
allies by remaining involved to 
combat Soviet influence in the 
Middle East. Because the Middle 
East is of such strategic and 
economic importance, the U.S. 
must make a strong stand agaiast 
Soviet infiltration. The tr<x>ps are 
the agent by w'hich the U.S. can 
block Soviet adventurism . By add- 
ing stability to Iziianon and 
preserving her allies' interests and 
her own consistencies in foreign 
policy , the U.S. is able to combat 
Soviet adventurism and pursue 
Middle East peace . Whether a 
peace settlement is forth-coming or 
not. the U.S. mast remain com- 
mited in an outward sign of its 
desires to stop Soviet adventurism. 
If the U.S. were to withdraw, no 
peace settlement would he pursued 
because resulting Soviet influences 
that would take the place of direct 
U.S. involvement. 

Thas, the Marines are an out- 
ward sign of the U.S. involvement 
in the Middle East, and the troops 
symbolize a commitment to peace 
and U.S. allies. Without direct in- 
volvement. the perception of U.S. 
commitment und strength by her 
allies and the Soviet Union would 
be much less, This decline is the 
perception of other natioas would 
impede Middle East peace and 
allow Soviet adventurism as well as 
increased instability in the region. 
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...Changes at MBA 

(Continued from page 1) 


elimination of the ten-minute 
break. One senior said. “Everyone 
needs a break — assembly doesn't 
count — everyone needs a real 
break when* they can do whatever 
they want.” But one sophomore 
noted that everyone would get u 
twenty-minute break if there were 
no assembly. Another disadvantage 
of the present schedule Is the dilem- 
ma concerning candy sales. A 
senior asked. “What about junior 
candy sales? Food is outlawed at all 


The second set of chunges in- 
volves the privileges given to the 
student body. This set can be 
broken down into two ness school 
procedures: (I) the elimination of 
the Merit List, an honor roll which 
gave full lunch periods and free 
study halls to students with 
reasonable academic records and 2 
or less demerits, and (2) the exten- 
sion of a full lunch |x*riod to all 
students, provided they have less 
than six demerits. Mr. Bondurant 
said the changes had Ix-en made to 
avoid "rewarding people for 
Ix-havior that should be expected.” 
Since MBA students arecx|x-rted to 
In- gentlemen at all times. Mr. Bon- 
durant said, they should not he 
rewarded for doing so. On the 
other hand, the Headmaster 
|M)inted out that all students de- 
served “more time for lunch unless 
thus lost that privilege." Thus, the 
ness rule about full-lunch |x-ri<xls 
takes the place of the unncccssars 
Merit List. 

Mr Drake gase a somew hat dif- 


other times during the day. When 
will they sell it?" There were also 
< I nest ions concerning the mid- 
morning assemblies. For example, 
what happens if an assembly runs 
over? A senior answered. "A lot of 
assemblies are going to run over in- 
to class time, and there's not gonna 
be the cushion of the ten-minute 
break.” Another question Ls “What 
about useless assemblies?” Another 
senior believed that the new 
schedule “won't solve the problems 


ferent rationale: “The problem of 
the Merit List was one of ad- 
ministration: studs ball advisors 
had too many lists to keep up w ith. 
It was also a concern that Merit 
List students with low averages 
wen wasting time talking to 
friends during free |H*riods." Little 
change will be* noticed on the cam- 
pus. however, since everyone gets a 
full lunch period now and few will 
lose their free study halls. 

The Bell Ringer talked to several 
students about the elimination of 
the Merit List. Overall, the majori- 
ty interviewed opposed the 
removal. Those opposing the 
removal gave several \ alid reasons 
for their opinion. Most believed 
that gcxd behavior deserved credit 
and that there was t«x> much em- 
phasis on academics. One student 
stated that it was “unfair to 
recognize intelligence and in- 
telligence alone." Others opposing 
the rcmosal believed that the Merit 
List w as gtNid lx-cau.se it served as a 
sort of intermediate honor roll. 
They held the opinion that if one 


of bad assemblies.” 

In res|N>nse to this complaint, 
Mr. Bondurant pointed out that as 
the sear goes on, we w ill have less 
and less assemblies. Usually, Mr. 
Bondurant said, we will have two 
regular assemblies and one class or 
advisor meeting a week. Once 
every three weeks or so, we will 
have a longer assembly that will 
run over into third period. When 
there Is no assembly, students will 
enjoy a twenty-minute break. 

Eliminated 

did not make the Privilege List, 
one could fall back on the Merit 
List. Another reason the students 
disliked the removal of the Merit 
List was that w ithout it one would 
lose the privilege of studying at a 
location of one's choice during one. 
unscheduled period each da>. In 
addition, one student mentioned 
that the removal of the Merit List 
was bad tx-cuinc “cancelling the 
M.L. takes away something you 
could put on college applications." 
One other student maintained that 
th«»se who qualified for the Merit 
List second semester last school 
year should lx- on the list first 
semester of this school sear. 

Although most of the students in- 
terviewed opposed the elimination 
of the Merit List, several students 
were in favor of the removal. Some 
believed that the- Merit List was 
rendered useless since the full lunch 
period takes its place. Others main- 
tained that “MBA should have a 
gtxxl Ix-huvior standard anyway." 
echoing the administration's feel- 
ings. 


Full Lunch For All; M.L. 


Art Plans Exciting Year 


Bv David F. Wood 

Participation in the Art Program 
at MBA has increased dramatically 
over years past. Mr. Womack, 
head of the Art Department, says 
that there are (as of tlte end of the 
first week of schtxil) already over 
forty students taking art. He says 
that the normal 8th period zoo/ 
refuge has twenty |x-oplc in it. 

The Art Program at MBA ex- 
tends beyond just students’ seeking 
shelter from 8th period. Mr. 


By Jeff Dukes 
and David Chickey 

Last years senior elass. (the class 
of 1982-83) left MBA with an im- 
pressive group of AP test scores. 
These AP’s (or Advancer! Place- 
ment tests) are tests administered 
by the College Bourd in Princeton. 
New Jersey and allow outstanding 
juniors und seniors a chance to earn 
academic college credit in the fields 
of mathematics, language, science, 
history and English. The tests arc- 
based on a scale from one to five, 
where five Is the highest and one, 
the lowest. A student scoring a 
three or better may gain college 
credit in thut urea of study. The 
amount of credit given v aries from 
college to college. MBA students 
generally tend to do lx*tter in 
English and history but have done 


Womack encourages working in all 
media of art including acrylic 
painting, clay modeling, und 
watereolor, just to name a few . 

This year, the art department is 
sponsoring four art shows: 

• Oct — Portraits by Ann Muller 

• Oct.— Sculpture by Hubert 

Pietener 

• Jan. — Paul Harmon 

• Feb.— Louise flt Alan (.equire 

Mr. W omack would like to en- 


well in science und mathematics in 
the past. 

Since 1975. 406 MBA students 
have taken over 1032 AP exumina- 
tioas. Of these- tests. 897 of the 
scores have been a 3 or In-tter. 
which is a percentage of about 
87%. 

Last year's class (1982-83) not 
only bettered the national average 
of 70‘; by u wide- margin but also 
scored higher than the- 87% MBA 
average. Taken from the informa- 
tion listed below, last year's class 
compiled an impressive average of 
89.2% of the tests w ith a score of 3 
or better. 

From these results it is easy to sec 
how the year of 1982-83 will be 
considered one of the most produc- 
tive years of MBA's Advanced 
Placement experience. 


courage participation in the Art 
Program and reminds any student 
that he may sign himself up for art 
at any time during the year. 

These shows will lx- similar to 
the shows in recent years by Anne 
Street, Bed Grooms, and other, 
artists, all shows will lx* exhibited 
in tlx? library . 

College Reps 

to 

Visit MBA 

By Greg Walker 

Once again. MBA succeeds in 
raking in numerous college 
representatives from big name 
schools. Each y ear colleges, most of 
which are small liberal arts colleges 
or big universities, schedule 
meetings with the school to allow 
the students to become aware of 
other college choices. 

MBA's exceptional academic 
program is what lures the great 
number of private and state col- 
leges. usually about 75%' private 
and 25%' state, including three or 
four Iv y League schools every year. 
The same colleges return represen- 
tatives to the Hill year after year 
because they cun count on a room 
full of highly educated college- 
going individuals, according to 
Mr. Drake. Some of the fx-st 
schools in the nation realize MBA’s 
excellence and try to recruit our 
students for their colleges. 


AP Scores Outstanding 



Bov cheerleaders strike a pose at MTSU camp: (front row) Cary Asher. 
Arthur Janes. Mac llardcastlc. (back row) David Wood. Cil Lackcv. 
Mark Pollack. 


...Student Voice 


(Continued from page 3) 
including the Student Council in 
future policy-making discussions, 
saying that he wanted student 
opinion to play a part in the work- 
ings of the school. 

With Mr. Bondurant's en- 
thusiasm in mind. I am going to 
urge that this school year mark a 
new era at MBA for involvement 
by the Student Council and the 
Student Body. The* Board Is about 
to undertake an extensive review of 
the MBA curriculum and should be 
coming up with countless recom- 
mendations in the coming year. 
This situation seems perfect to 
Ix-gin a new tradition of including 
the Student Council (and thus the 
Student Ifcxly ) in evaluating these 
recommendations. 

I have two suggestions for 
creating an effectively involved 
Student Council and Student Body . 
The first is simply that policy 
discussions and decisions not lx- 
limited to summertime. Moving 
sueh procedures to. say. mid-spring 
would ullow the Student Council a 
better chance to be involved. All 
the memlx-rs would be readily 
available, fairly cx|x*rienced. und 
able to obtain student opinion on 
issues, solving all the problems that 
have kept the Council <xit of the 
summer discussions in the past. 

The second suggestion I have is a 
process by which the Administra- 
tion can ullow the students a voice 
in decisions at the school . If the ad- 
ministration and faculty are con- 
sidering some significant proposal, 
let them approach the Student 
Council with tin- ideu, providing 
all the necessary facts, figures, and 
information about the proposal. 
Then, let tlx- Stmk-nt Council 
discuss the proposal. with input 
from the Student Body, and com 
|xrse an officiul student reply to be 
returned to the administration. 
Finally, let the administration con- 
sider the reply of the Student 
Council in its final decision as the 
official student opinion on the mut- 
ter. 

Granted, the administration will 
not always he able to accept tlx- 


recommendations of the Student 
Council in its final decision. But at 
least the voice of the students will 
have been heard At least the deci- 
sion will not have Ix-en made 
without the students' knowledge 
and without the students* opinions 
in mind. 

The Ix-nefits of such a process 
would be significant. First, a more 
effective Student Council would 
emerge. The Council would gain 
confidence with the feeling thut it 
truly had a say in schtxtl matters. 
The memlx-rs of the Council would 
lx- able to develop more true 
leadership abilities as they would 
lx- required to lx- in closer contact 
with the students to determine the 
true feelings of the Student Body . 

Second, u more involved, sup- 
portive, and satisfied Student Body 
would be created. With true input 
into decisions of the school, 
students would be more interested 
in Student Council affairs, since 
the Council would actually be re- 
(xirting student opinion to the ad- 
ministration. Open meetings could 
be* more productive as students 
who knew which policies were be- 
ing discussed would attend the 
meetings to voice their needs and 
concerns. Any cynicism would be 
replaced by a supportive ut- 
mosphere created by true involve- 
ment in the w orkings of the sch<x»l. 

The third benefit of increasing 
effective participation by the Stu- 
dent Council would lx- the new 
perspective added to discussions of 
schcxil |x»lic-y . Students would pre- 
sent a new angle on all issues that 
might not have Ix-en considered in 
the past. From their special |xisi- 
tion as those who are directly af- 
fected by changes in policies, in- 
volved students could provide a 
bright new field of v ision for sch<x>l 
policymakers. 

The Student Handbook describes 
MBA as "a community of 
gentlemen, scholars, and involved 
citizens." It seems only fair that the 
administration shtMild promote this 
“involved citizenship" by allowing 
students maximum participation in 

workings of the sclnxil. 
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Rating the Shades 



By Kan Van Riper 
and Kvlc Knight 

Sunglasses have always been 
essential to the projection of a cer- 
tain image. Concealed eyes effec- 
tively render the sunglass- wearer's 
countenance an enigma, projecting 
u "cool" exterior. Many people 
employ sunglasses as a kind of 
jewelry'. Some even use them to 
shade their eyes. In any of these 
cases, the buyer faces two general 
alternatives, lie may elect to 
peruse the plastic leases gathering 
dust at the Kroger checkout 
counter, but a more intelligent 
decision for the serious buyer 
would be to check out the quality 
leases and frames available at local 
opticians and specialty sunglass 
stores, such as the Sunglass Hut, 
located in Green Hills Mall across 


As might he expected, sunglass 
designs follow popular fashion pat- 
terns. Most popular with the high- 
schixil market is the Hay Ban 
“Wayfarer” model at $45. made 
famous in Risky Business. As peo- 
ple graduate to college tastes, they 
might want to move on to the $60 
horn-rimmed Vuarnet, reminiscent 
of the 1950's. The |x>pular teardrop 
aviator goggle design developed in 
1930 is the model for many con- 
temporary shades, such as the $40 
Carerra. For those undergoing 
mid-life crisis who need a touch of 
sporty appeal and who wish to 
make an investment for their heirs, 
there are always the Porsche 
models, ranging from the 
economically priced $116 model to 
the 14-karut solid gold $3,000 pair. 
All these marques are available at 


from Arthurs. 

The factors which distinguish a 
good pair of shades from an in- 
ferior glasses are primarily 
centered on leas quality. Good 
lenses are optically ground from a 
ball of glass with the same techni- 
que used to grind pcrscription 
glasses. Inferior glasses, however, 
are stamped from a flat sheet of 
glass and contain abherations that 
can harm your vision. The tinting 
in sunglasses is the result of the ad- 
dition of cadmium or other 
coatings to the lensglavs. Although 
ideal tinting depends on the in- 
dividual and the intended use of 
the shades, amber/copper tones are 
the best for filtering hazy overcast 
encountered when driving and 
shooting. Polarization only 
eliminates glare at 90 degree 
angles. Mirror sunglasses are ideal 
for swimming, skiing, and other 
high-glare activities. 


the Sunglavs Hut. which provides 
free fitting and adjustment. 

For those- not interested in free 
fitting and adjustment, or. for that 
matter, any form of optical finali- 
ty, there are always the backpuges 
of Ro//ing Slone mugazine. 
Popular models include the 
ubiquitious ‘new wave" 
wraparounds, available in rain- 
bow tinting for $5.99. the 
"Phonay" copy of Vuarnet for $20 
the Blues Brothers model for $12. 
and the Lamborghini and Ferrari 
copies of the Carerra design. For 
thi»se with a nostalgic bent, there 
are John Lennon silver F.nglish 
workman specs for $12.95. Ami 
finally, for the connoisseur of 
mull i- media experiences, 
there’s Fyephones. A "stereo mosaic 
of vibrant colors electronically 
keyed to your favorite music," all 
for only $29.95. 


FOCUS: The 


Unreal 

People 


kulture 


-C 


korner 


Unreal Places 



By Bill Crook and 

Bill Bainbridge. and Thcopolis 

Fair Park. The name itself con- 
jures up visions of fun. excitement, 
and unrestrained good times. 
Recreationally speaking, this 
amusement park paradise has been 
fine of Nashville's “Hot Spots" for 
nearly 50 years. However, Fair 
Park's entertainment qualities lie 
not in the rides, games, and good 
food alone. No! Rather, it seems 
the area in which the park has the 
most to offer visitors is in the in- 
teresting type of people one can 
meet there. Take, for iustance. a 
man by the name of Mr. Herbert 
Copeland. 

We came- across Mr. Co|M-land 
one Friday afternoon just as we 
were entering the pearly gates of 
this landmark. He was over to our 
right asleep at the controls of the 
ride which he has been running 
now for 15 years— the Fair Park 
Express (it's a train). Not eager to 
disturb the man's sleep (we were 
sure he’d need it once the crowds 
arrived later on in the evening), we 
nonetheless approached him and 
asked him if he would talk with us 
for a little while. Mr. Copeland ex- 
uberantly consented. 

He told us first off that he had 
l>een working in the park for some 
26 years, and that "each day has 
been a new experience." He said 
that when he was first hired back 
in '57. his boss had him start as 
assistant operator on one of the 
park's most terrifying rides, the 
Mat! Mouse! However, Herbert 
said he was soon promoted to the 
chief controller of the Sky diver. He 
worked on that ride for 14 years, 
until 1971. when he took over the 
position of head engineer on Fair 
Park's popular train ride, a job In- 
still holds. 

We asked I lerln-rt if he would 
recall for us the most memorable 
occurrence he had witnessed dur- 
ing his long tenure at this well; 
known recreational facility. He 
said that the most horrid incident 


By Glenn Dukes 
and Rusty Hippc 
This new column is written to 
point out some of Nashville's “Hot 
Spots." One of these spots is our 
(K-rsonal favorite, and one that you 
will undoubtedly want to visit 
again and again. Yes, this Hotspot 
Is, of course, the EIvlvA-Hama. 
The obviously uncultured person 
might wonder what the Elvls-A- 
Rama is: well, it just so happens to 
he tin* home of the "world's largest 
oil (Minting of Elvis* life." 

In the ElvivA-Ruma. one may 
not only enjoy the breathtaking 
beauty of a mural of “The King" 
but may also enjoy the hits of Elvis’ 
that we all know and treasure. 
Before one actually enters the 
hallowed halls, he must first pay' 
his $2.50 to the woman in charge 


he could recall was II years ago 
when a woman had her finger cut 
off in the mechanical doors of the 
haunted mansion (of course, she 
received a full refund!) 

As for the safety of Fair Park. 
Mr. Copeland says there Isn't much 
of a problem, except for "when 
those youngsters come in here get- 
tin' in fights." He did say however, 
that in 1973 there was a riot involv- 
ing about 12 people that resulted in 
two injured (>olicc officers. 

Herbert also has views on areas 
outside of Fair Park, such as 
politics, drugs, and alcohol. His 
view on the Presidency is that 
"Reagan is A-l" hut "Carter was 


of admission. We were lucky to 
beat the stampeding crowd to tin- 
woman and gather some of her 
views toward Elvis. Mrs. Jane 
Alford, the ticket keeper, told us of 
the “thousands" of celebrities that 
have passed her. Stars such as Den- 
nis Weaver. Mary- Axton. Roy 
Ac-uff, and countless thousands of 
others have enjoyed this country 
music treat. Mrs. Alford sides with 
The Enquirer on the Issue of Elvis’ 
still living in South America. When 
asked what to tell the few people 
who have never Ix-en to the 
museum. Mrs. Alford stated that 
“A place that people flock to from 
all over the world. England. Peru, 
Brazil, etc., should not be missed." 
Please, please take Mrs. Alford’s 
advice and visit “The World’s Most 
Beautiful Tribute to the King." 


the best, cause 1 never had to worry 
'bout him cutting social security." 
His advice for young people Is 
“Dope don't need to be fn high 
schools.” and “Don't drink cause it 
gets in the cars and you could run 
over little children." 

Overall we felt Herb Copeland 
to lx* a fine, hard forking man 
who shows a strong sense of pride 
in his job and great contentment 
with his life and whose simple 
values serve as a lesson for us all. 

Coming Next Issue: 

“Hot Bones" Barbecue - How good 
is it? 

Huh Cap Annie* - Where do they 
get their merchandise? 


Nashville Youth Network 


Over the summer, a group of 
around 50 high schixil students 
called the Nashville Youth Net- 
work met at Hillsboro High Sch«x>l 
each week to work on projects 
designed to give youth in Nashville 
an active role in issues affecting 
them. The projects, designed and 
managed by youth in the organiza- 
tion, ranged from publishing a 
directory of youth- oriented social 
service agencies to amending the 
Metro Charter to allow two 
students to be voting members of 
the school board. 

Last May, the Nashville Youth 
Network (then with only 20 
members) held a conference at 
Ransom Teacher Center to 
stimulate youth interest in the 
Youth Network and in youth issues 
in general. At the conference, 
students attended workshops 
which discussed areas of teen con- 
cern and derived plans to solve 
youth problems in these areas. 
About 80 individuals attended the 


conference and participated in the 
workshops, w'hich covered six 
topics: teenage sexuality , alcohol 
and drug abuse, unemployment, 
discrimination, desegregation, and 
the juvenile justice system. 

On June 2. the Nashville Youth 
Network (NYN) met to organize 
itself for the summer. Based on 
plaas that came out of the con- 
ference. the group decided to pur- 
sue four major projects over the 
summer. Committees were formed 
for each project, and these commit- 
tees immediately began meeting 
and discussing the fx-st ways to 
carry out the projects. 

One of the projects was to write 
and publish a directory of social 
service agencies that would give- 
high school students all the infor- 
mation they needed to bcne*fit from 
these services. The committee com- 
piled vital information on arouixl 
60 agencies in the area, organized 
it into a directory format, ami had 
it printed late this summer. The 


committee now faexs the task of 
distributing the guides to schools 
and either places where yexith 
would have access to them. 

Another committee was formed 
to create an advisory hoard for 
serial service agencies that would 
consult with Nashville agencies 
about the services they offer. The 
rationale here was that since- agen- 
cies offered services to youth, the 
youth should have input concern- 
ing these services. The Teen Ad- 
visory Board has received wide ap- 
proval from agencies in the area 
and has already be-gun consulting 
with Flanned Parenthood of 
Nashville and with Rap House. 

A third committee has Ix-en 
working all summer to amend the 
Me-tro Charter to include two 
students as voting members of the 
Metro School Hoard. To achieve 
this goal, the committee has taken 
a two-pronged approae-h. First, 
the-y are amassing signatures on a 
petition asking for two student 
School Board members. Ten thou- 


sand signatures by Fall 1984 will 
put a re-ferendum about the pro- 
posal on the ballot in November 
’84. If a majority of the population 
votes for the proposal, it will 
become law. So far. 1500 
signatures have been acquired. The 
second half of the committee's plan 
is to lobby in the Metro Council in 
favor of the amendment. The 
Council can amend the Charter 
w-ithout the trouble of a popular 
vote, so winning the support of the 
Council would mean instant suc- 
cess for the project. 

The fourth committee was dif- 
ferent from the other three in that 
it was concerned with a project to 
raise money and support for NYN. 
The project was a concert which 
was held ut Cantrell’s on August 
1 1th and 12th this summer. Six 
po|xilar Nashville bands played for 
enthusiastic crowds both nights. 
NYN netted about $650 for its ef- 
forts, and attracted press coverage 
and new members. 
^^The^utm-^i^NlYN^^xctting^ 


The School Board Committee will 
continue to work towards its goal. 
The Teen Advisory Board will ex- 
pand to work with mow agencies. 
More benefit concerts will be held. 
Also, another project has Ix-en 
taken on by the organization. For 
the next three years, NYN wdl 
work with government offices, 
schools, churches, and social ser- 
vice agencies on a project to 
eliminate drunk driving among 
adolescents. This project is just tak- 
ing shape, but should he compell- 
ing, interesting, and v aluable over 
the next three years. 

Many MBA students attend 
meetings regularly and participate 
actively in NYN. In recent elec- 
tions. Dav id Chickev was elected 
Chairman of Public Kciatioas for 
the organization and Bryan Hassel 
w as elected one of two directors of 
NYN. All students and adults are 
welcome at all NYN meeting and 
functions and should contact 
David or Bryan with questions or 
comments. 
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Class News 


RAP 

•0 


Seniors 


G. Trunk rider 


As another si hoot year begins, so 
begins the tedious tale of the class 
of 1984. and. without further in- 
troduction. let the farce 
begin... John “Daddy" Carter 
assigned to handle Vine Street 
Kindergarten relations. . . Reserva- 
tions being taken for Jim Dandy 
service, for reference call Arthur 
"Hey, its my turn" Jones... New 
fashion trend, Frank’s 
Boxers. ..Seniors lose mucho dinero 
after taking O’Neal’s tip... Clove 
crop booms in West Nashville. 
Match Quotes 

1. “Mexican is my life" 

2. “But. but seriously, seriously" 

3. “Hey bartender" 

4. “Football game: I was there, but 
who won?" 

5. “I’m freakin' serious!" 

6. ‘Tvc gotta hit these gentile shin- 
digs more often!" 

7. "I’m not Buddy I lolly" 

A. Dutchman 

B. Keb’m 

C. Candy Cirl 

D. Coos 

E. Mr. Heck Yes 

F. Jimmy O 


Yours in command of every 
as|xvt of the English language. 
Choirmaster 
(•olden Bear 
Super Slav 



By Chris Sanders 
and Hudson Walker 

Over the summer, rising sopho- 
n tores sent Robbie McNair, Chip 
Fridrich. and Tallxit "Doobie 
Master Masten. and Dave Malone 
to the Bala Ruth World Scries, 
where they rallied to a 2nd place 
finish in the nation. Beginning a 
new school year . . . Jeff Dale 
celebrates the win over Springfield 
b\ tire-throwing which is not ap- 
preciated bv certain elders . . . 
Bl.ADF Will ROCK WITH 
I Hl\ PIGGY’S. Twit sophomores 
start on the varsity football team. 
Jay Owen and Robbie Bueno . . . 
This and sending 4 |icoplc to the 
Rain- Ruth World Series, we 
definitely have a superior athletic 
class . Will we survive the black 
circle of ignorance that seems to lx* 
encompassing us . . . PLUS. 



White Animals rock Cat’s on Labor Day 


Cheerleaders Rock MTSU Summer Camp 


By David Wood 

On July 25, at approximately 
10:00 a.m., twelve members of the 
dynamic Montgomery Bell 
Academy cheerleading squad ar- 
rived at MBA to begin a four day 
experience of training long to lx* 
remembered. With the driving 
forex* of Rick " HLski / Buxinrss Is My 
Life" Carter and Dr. Thomas, the 
cheerleaders, after recovering from 
previous activities of preparation 
the night before, piled into tlx* 
MBA van. and gracefullv r<xk* to 
this place they call M.T.S.U, At 
approximately 12:00 p.m., the Big 
Red Spirit Sparkers arrived at their 
destination to register and set up 
for this soon-to-be MBA tradition. 

Once adjusted to tlx* life of the 
Universal Cheerleading Avstx'ia- 
tions Summer Camp, the 
cheerleaders began to dev elop skills 
in cheer routines, py ramids, part- 
ner stunts, deciphering hillbilly 
accents, and avoiding (to our sur- 


prise) the over abundance of foul- 
featured females from the back- 
woods of Tennessee. 

Since the cheerleaders had to 
commute every night back to 
Nashville, it wasn’t until 11:00 
p.m. that the familiar MBA van 
returned to the Hill. After a max- 
imum of three and a half hours of 
sleep that night, the cheerh*aders. 
downing No-Doze, coffee, and 
Michael Jackson, were refreshed 
for a new dav's venture at “Big 
Blue U." 

Several highlights of the week 
incluckxl a girl from Ooltewah 
County High School claiming 
Mark Pollack as her first Jew ish ac- 
quaintance, a one time ap|x*arancc 
by Mac “Richard Simmons" Hard- 
castle. and Arthur "Michael 
Jackson" Jones and Co. doing a 
never heard of number they 
called... “Beat It," and thanks to 
the never ending favors of Gwen 
(the Vandy blonde cheerleader) 
Criffen, we all got blue... ribbons! 


By the last day. the MBA 
chocrleading squad had compiled 
an extremely impressive record in 
all of the evaluations. With 4 blue 
ribbons. 2 red ribbons, and an im- 
provement aw ard, tlx* cheerleaders 
left with high anticipation of the 
upcoming athletic season. With 
SUPER GREAT.” "FACE 
SI. AM." and “HAVE A SEAT," 
the cheerleaders proudly displayed 
their hard-earned spirit sticks. 
After everyone returned to the Hill 
the cheerleaders were bond stiff 
with the rest of the summer. This 
year’s Red Rabble-Rousers include*: 
Kelley Sanders. Sheila Morris, 
Ashley Dale. Amanda Oldham, 
Tish Tully , Bunny Stein, and Susie 
Simmons. Men include Mark 
“Coose Coose" Pollack, Cary 
“Squat" Asher, Gil "Straight I-eg" 
Lackey, John "Hair Spray" 
Enkema. Mac “Dick Simmons" 
Hardcastle. Arthur “Beat It" Jones, 
and David “I’ll Rip Your Skirt Off 
Wood. 


P.O. W. - A Big Party ! 


By Matt Drury . Mike Fabian, 
and Chris Guzikowski 

On the eve of Malt Dniry’s B. 
Day , July 23. some of you might 
have seen a copy of tlx* world 
renowned Nashville Banner. On 
the front page was an article and 
picture of the trend-setting event of 
the 80’s. Of course this refers to 
P.O.W., Pool on Wheels. 

This carnival of sorts involved a 
few select MBA students number- 
ing three: Bryan Hassel. Chris 
Guzikowski. and Mike Fabian. 
The idea was the brainchild of 
Hillsboro grad Steve “Bud" 
Rosenberg. The operation involved 
lining the bed of Bud’s ’09 pickup 
with plastic tarp. and filling with 


Outing Club 


water. That’s right, regular hose 
water. 


After motoring through West 
Nashville, the crew distributed ver- 
bal abuse und like W ebb Pierce, 
sold cannisters of the precious in- 
gredient. At that time, the anxious 
throng w as treated to a high-diving 
exhibition by Hillsboro daredevil. 
Steve Landers, after which, the 
crew relaxed with a refreshing 
bubble hath. 

The event had wide-spread ef- 
fects. The article was picked up bv 
the AP wire and was published iii 
Mississippi. Alabama. Georgia. 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and S. 


Carolina. Also, the article was 
published in USA Totlaij. which 
reaches all states in the union. 

On a recent voyage, the pick-up 
strayed dangennisly close to Soviet 
territory, and was find upon by- 
fighter planes. For this reason, the 
plans for cold weather Hockev on 
W heels were nixed. But plans for 
next summer include beach parties, 
P.O \V. caravans, and Drive-in- 
Movies. "It rivals the invention of 
the wheel.” commented 
Guzikowski. "the potential is 
phenomenal." Fabian added: 
“Yeah, I feel the same way." So 


next summer: P.O.W.; look for it 
in your neighborhood. 



By John Tate 

With an amazing dt*mand for 
membership on the first day of 
school, the Outing Club hopes that 
this interest will be indicative of 
the success of the club this vear. 
The Outing Club hopes to kick-off 
the *83 campaign with an exciting 
white- water raft trip down the 
Ocoee River, on September 24th. 
This trip could, however, lx* 
jeopardized by the TVA, which 
now controls and restricts water 
flow on the river. If the group 
ckx*sn’t go this fall, the trip w ill he 
rescheduled for Spring. 

Tentative plans for the fall in- 
clude backpacking trips along the 
AT the first weekend in October 
and sometime in November. Some 
caving will be on tap for 
December. Even further plans in- 
clude a bicycle trip and a canoe 
trip on the Hiw alssee River, with a 
|M>ssihle ski trip in January if there 
is enough interest. 

If you are interested in joining 
the Outing Club, you should know 
that no ex|x*rience is necessary to 
join, but you must be in the upper 
school to be a member. The dues to 
join are $5.00 until the end of 
September when they go up to 
$8.00. To join up. see Mr. 
Womack in the Art Complex. 
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Varsity Golf Strong 


By Marvin Morris 

As some of the more observant 
students have noticed, this year's 
TSSAA golf season has lK*en moved 
to the fall and therefore the 1983 
autumn edition of the famed MBA 
golf team has Ixen diligently prac- 
ticing since early August. No one 
on the team can find a good reason 
for the change and its negative ef- 
fects have been seen on the MBA 
s<|uad already. The major problem 
experienced by the MBA linloters 
early this season Is the dreaded 
disease called “golf burn out". This 
horrifying affliction has struck just 
aland every' member of the MBA 
team because of the amount of play 
this summer. In two cases of 8th 
grade students it has rendered the 
ooor youngsters. John Teas and 

Theater 

(Continued from page 4) 

Lore, The Mg/if of January 16th. 
and Ten Little Indiatix. have been 
popular in the past. This spring's 
plus is still unknown. 

Also prosiding another full year 
of high school theatre is St . Cecilia. 
Unfortunately, mans MBA thes- 
piaas often overlook their shows, 
but director Paul Klapper stages 
some fine productions at St. 
Cecilia. They. too. are doing a 
non-musical and a musical this 
year. Word has it that Rodgers und 
Hammerstein's ever-popular Sound 
of Musie will Ik* the winter 
musical. 

And of course. MBA prosides 
more theatre opportunities with its 
annual play. Although Mr. Ptwton 
hasn’t decided which plus MBA 
will stage, he is thinking of 
Godsfxdl as a possibility, the 
“Jesus- Rock" musical which com- 
bined nick music together with a 
religious inspiration to attract 
youth of the seventies. 

Ilarpeth Hall kicked off this ex- 
citing season by presenting Musu 
Man September 8-11, its second 
annual, community theatre 
musical. MBA regulars up|x*aring 
in Music Man were Michucl Starr. 
Don Fish. Duke Clark. Chris 
Ptomey. Rob Ikard. and faculty 
member Don Fisher Ilarpeth 
Hall s production of Music Man. 
produced by Ray Berry and 
directed by Joe Giles, seems to have 
provided an cnoyablc evening of 
entertainment for those who saw 
it. 

That’s all for now; in the mean- 
time, do yourself a favor and audi- 
tion for those shows! 

...Board 


Sept. 13 

Meets So Far 

MBA 20. Ryan 41. NCS 89. 

USN 1 10 

Sept. 24 

Remaining Meets 
A.F. Bridges Invitational 

Steeplechase 

Se*pt. 27 

Franklin. F.R.A. 

SEC Course 

Sept. 29 

Clarksville N.W. 

Clarksville 

Oct. 4 

Hillsboro 

SEC Course 

Oct. 6 

Dickson Co. 

Dickson Co. 

Oct. 11 

Antioch 

SEC Course 

Oct. 15 

David Mpscomb Invit. 

SEC Course 

Oct. 20 

N.I.L. Championship 

Steeplechase 

Oct. 29 

Region 

Steeplechase 

Nov. 5 

State 

Steeplechase 


Varsity 

Football 

Varsity Golf 



Games Played 


Matches Played (4-0 thus far) 

MBA 17. Springfield 0 


Sept. 6 

Nashville Christian 

W (7-0) 

Overton 36. MBA 0 


Sept. 8 

FRA 

W (5-2) 

MBA 23. Beech 14 


Sept. 12 

Cougar Classie Invit. 

1st Plate 



Sept. 13 

Pearl-Cohn 

w (6 V* -V|) 


Games Remaining 

Sept. 14 

Overton 

W (7-0) 

Sept. 23 

Hillwood 




Sept. 30 

Smyrna 


Remaining Matches 


Oct. 7 

at Pearl 

Sept. 27 (Tiles) 

Hendersonville 


Oct. 14 

Antioch (H) 

Sept. 28 (Wed) 

Hillsboro 


Oct. 21 

Hillsboro 

Sept. 30 (Fri) 

Ryan 


Oct. 28 

at Glcncliff 

Oct. 4 (Tues) 

Glcncliff 


Nov. 4 

at Ryan 

Oct. 5 (Wed) 

Hillwond 


‘(H) denotes Homecoming 

Oct. 6 (Thur) 

Brentwood High 




Oct. 12 (Wed) 

District 




Oct. 18 (Tues) 

Regional 


Statistics (through 2 games) 

Oct. 26-7 (Wed- Thur) State 


Throws: 25 

Completed: 11 




Rushes: 48 

Yards: 141 


Individual Averages (9-hole) 

TDs: 2 

FGs: 1 

Marvin Morris 

38.2 


Tackles: 91 


Pat Parker 

38.4 


Blocked FGs: 2 


John Teas 

38.4 


Offensive Fumbles: 1-1 


French Mcknight 

38.8 


Defensive Fumbles: 2-5 


Michael Shears 

40.2 



Varsity Cross-Country 


(Continued from page 1) 

tioas. It Is for this reason that a col- 
lege admissions review board also 
has been organized. The chairman 
of this board is Dr. Robinson from 
Vanderbilt University. He. Mr. 
Drake. Mr. Dusts, and others will 
visit some of the less-attended col- 
leges in an attempt to make them 
more familiar with MBA. By 
becoming known to some of the 
northern schools, MBA’s students 
may be more widely accepted. 

Both of these review projects are 
efforts by the MBA board and ad- 
ministration to insure the best 
possible educational future for the 
students. 


Buddy Knight (No. 42) lunges for yardage in varsity football action. 


Varsity Scoreboard 


Michael Shears, completely un- 
conscious while on the golf course. 
Both of these adolescents have con- 
sistently played out of their minds 
this year. In a certain senior’s case 
this deplorable mordibity has caus- 
ed a case of extreme verbal diar- 
rheu. This appalling disease even 
led to Coach Fairbairn’s hallucina- 
tions. He thought he was smelling 
“Ben-Cav" while driving on golf 
trips. 

In all cases the golf team this 
year has suffered from lack of con- 
centration, lack of maturity, and 
lack of unity. However the 
two" preseason" loses to Chat- 
tanooga Notre DunK* have possibly 
shown the team that it’s not invin- 
cible. The team has steadily im- 
proved from match to match and 
has run its regular season record to 
5-0. Marvin Morris and Carter 
Brothers shared medalist honors at 
77 in the first match of the year in 
which MBA soundly defeated Ixith 
Camden and Dickson Co, The next 
dreaded op|xmcnt was mid-state 


golf (Kiwer NCS, and the MBA 
squad promptly defeated them by 
30 strokes. I.ow scores for MBA 
were Pat Parker’s 37 and Mike 
Shears’ 39. The MBA linksters then 
journeyed to Nashville Golf and 
Athletic Club to take on cross-town 
rival MIA. Marvin Morris led the 
team with a 2-over par 74 while 
Mike Shears once again played well 
and finished at 78. 

Tin* team now seemed psyched 
up for the Dickson County Cougar 
Classic. As expected. MBA took 
first place out of 16 teams in the 
monsoon-shortened tournament . 
French Mcknight led the team 
with u brillient 4-birdie round of 
36 while Morris' 38 and 40’s by- 
Parker and Shears rounded out the 
winners total of 154. Mcknight's 
even- par round tied him for 2nd in- 
dividually. 

If this year's team is able to gel 
and battle back from its problems 
before the state tournament rolls 
around, it should once* again Ik* the 
favorite to take* the title. 


Quarterback Jeff Caw looks over the line. 
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Aren’t You Ready . . . 

For the Next Issue ? 


Will Nowell (No. 14) tears through defenders. 


Varsity Football 2-1 


The varsity football team has 
started the season with a 2-1 
record. The team first arrived on 
campus August 5, facing 100 
degree -weather and compelled by 
last season’s dismal record. The 
team responded with resounding 
victories in the first two scrimmage 
gumes against I.ipscomh and Du- 
Pont. respectively. After a defeat at 
the hands of powerful Brentwood 
Academy, the Big Bed proceeded 
to beat Dickson County in the an- 
nual jamboree at Dudley Field. 
After this encounter, the regular 
season started on September 2 
agaiast long-time foe Springfield. 


Cross Country Confident 


By W alter Smithwick 
and Scott Cafrinkcl 

The MBA Varsity Cross Country 
team is looking hopefully towards 
another year, trying to win the 
Nil. and Regional Championships 
once again. Head Coach Mr. Pruitt 
feels that if everyone stays healthy 
and some of the seniors |M*rform up 
to their potential, the team has a 
chance to do well and rejx-at past 
L’dlence. 

Returning from last years top- 
seven are such seniors as David 
Wood, honarablc mention for All- 
NII., Eliot Sloan, second team All- 
Nil.. and Russel Coleman. These 
•mliers were second team on the 
All-1 1-AAA District squad. Other 
seniors who could Ik* helpful to this 


year’s team are Ran Van Riper. Bill 
Treanor. and Kyle Knight. The 
team might also get help from 
juniors Rob Alley, Pat Ran, Walter 
Smithwick. Scott Carfinkcl, and 
John Robbias. One sophomore. Pat 
Bowers, und three freshmen, 
Jonathan Cole. Andy Davis and 
Jimmy Zibas, will also udd 
strength to the Big Red. 

Continuing a streak of forty-five 
consecutive dual meet victories, 
MBA succeeded in defeating 
Father Ryan. Nashville Christian 
School, and University School in 
the opening dual meets. David 
Wood took top honors, with the 
w inning time of 16:47. Other high 
honors for MBA runners in a 
somew hat slow o|>ening meet were 


Walter Smithwick. 2nd place; 
Elliot Sloan, 4th place*; and Rob 
Alley . 6th place. 

The Cross Country team Is look- 
ing forward to some tough com- 
petition in the near future. 
Challenging invitationuls include 
Antioch's Invitational and the 
A.F. Bridges Classic. Some crucial 
dual meets will lx* against always- 
strung Clarksville Northwest and 
yearly rival Dickson County . Also 
on lap for the fall art* the* Old 
Hickory Run and the highlight of 
the season: the annual Breakfast 
Run. 

Overall, it seems likc-anothcr 
year for MBA to dominate tlx* Nil. 
in Cross Countrv . 


Sports Shorts... 


Freshman Football 


Bv Robby Bueno 
The freshman hxtlball tcum 
opened its season on September 15 
agaiast Hillsboro. The f r< >sh hope 
to improve last year’s record of 3-4. 
Coach Williams believes this team 
will he competitive in a tough 
freshman league. Although the 
tcum has won scrimmages against 
Lipscomb and agaiast DuPont Jr. 
High. Coach Williams feds the 
team reully hasn't lx*en tested. On 
offense, the strong point is the 
backlit- Id w here at least two |x*oplc 
are capable of starting at almost 
tv position. Tommy Frist und 
Jay Stroman are at QB. Will Meyer 
and Johnny Thompson are at TB; 
Clav Trahue is at FB; and Steven 
Htnipcr, Chris Burch, and Randy 
IVlaez alternate at WB. Peter Puris 
displays great |x>tential at receiver. 
There is enough depth on the Him* 
so that no lineman as yet w ill have 
to start both ways. 

Meyer, whom Coach Williams 
calls an "intimidator." leads the 
defense at I.B. Skip Burke is the 
other LB. The secondary has yet to 
lx* challenged. H<x*jx*r handles all 
the kicking duties. With many 
talented players and a good team 


attitude, the freshmen ho|x* to have 
a very successful season. 


FCA 


By Alan Jackson 
and Mark Finks 

The Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes is an organization re- 
signed to promote fellowship 
among athletes who recognize the 
ini|x>rtance of Christ outside of just 
their ow n church. The purpose of 
the FCA is to present to uthletes 
and coaches, and all whom they in- 
fluence. the challenge und udven- 
turc of receiving Jesus Christ as 
Saviour und Lord, serving Him in 
their relationshi|ts and in the 
fellowship of the church. With the 
departure of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. 
Elliott has assumed the role of sole 
FCA advisor and has instilled an 
atmosphere of optimism for the up- 
coming year. 

To assist Mr. Elliott, the new of- 
ficers for this year are: Jeff Caw 
-President: Murk Finks Vice Presi- 
dent; Alan Jackson - Secretary : and 
Brent Cruhum • Treasurer. The of- 
ficers are enthusiastic about the up- 
coming year and would like to en- 
courage anyone w ho may be in- 
terested in joining the FCA to at- 


tend a meeting or contact one of 
the members. 

Microbe Cross 
Country 

by John Downer 

Under the direction of two 
physically inquiring and mentally 
demanding men. Mr. Novak and 
Dr. Ward, the 1983 Microbe Cross 
Country team l<x>ks like it will 
have a very successful season. Steve 
Zibas and David Hollydav, two ex- 
cellent runners, return, and along 
with other improving seventh und 
eighth graders, the team will have 
much depth und leadership. 

The Microbes opened their 
season on Thursday. September 
15th at home against Brentwtxxl 
Academy. Ensworth. and NCS. 
On Thursday. September 22. the 
team travels to Brentwood 
Acadamey to face Brentwood und 
BGA. The Microbes face BCA and 
Ensworth at home on September 
29. On October 6. FRA and BCA 
come to MBA to face the Little 
Red. The Microbes final dual meet 
of the season is at Northside against 
rival Northside und FRA. The 
Championship Run Is on Thurs- 
day. October 20. 


The Big Red drove down the 
field on their third possession. 
Towering above their unfortunate 
defensive counterparts, the awe- 
somclly huge offensive line of 
Moore (John). Bueno, Lentz, 
Hayes. Mtxire (Jim), und Drury 
punched a hole in the defense that 
allowed quarterback Jeff Caw to 
plunge over the goal line. Two 
possessions later. Caw. in a mud 
scramble for his life, found 
vvingback Harry Peffen Ixhind the 
defense and connected for u 
66-yard touchdown pass. David 
Muddimun Ixxited a field goal to 
finish the scoring at 17-0. On 
defense. Peffen. Drury. Tirrill 
und Rof>ert Black ull played 
outstanding games. 

in tlx* next week’s gunx*, the Big 
Red wound up on the losing end of 
u 36-0 score to Overton. Overton’s 
defense contained the Red offense, 
and Overton's offensive speed 
prov ed to lx* too much for the Red 
defenders. 

Aguinst Beech on September 16, 


the Big Red rolled over Beech High 
Sclxxil in Hendersonville, 23-14 
Matt Drury scored the first TD on 
a 4-vard pass play set up by a long 
pass to John Morrissey of alxmt 30 
yards. David Muddimun kicked a 
field goal, and MBA led 10-0 at 
half. Caw scored on a quarterback 
sneak to make it 17-0 in the third 
quarter. 

In the fourth quarter. Beech 
scored twice on a hhx-ked punt and 
an interception, but with g«xxl 
running by Will Nowell und Steve 
Rollins, MBA drove dow n the field 
to score the clinching touchdown. 

Offensively, the game was high- 
lighted by a 32-vard nin by Steve 
Rollins and three TD’s by the Big 
Red. Defensively. Michell Pirrie 
und Jeff Caw had an interception 
each. The defense blocked one 
punt und forced another had punt 
to have a much better game than 
against Overton. 

Caining momentum from this 
win. the Big Red plans to have an 
outstanding season this year. 


J.V. Football Talented 


By Robin Henderson. 

Harry Peffen. and Rob Harwell 

Led by the astute coaching of 
Regen. Morel and the newcomer of 
the trio. Couch Eliot, the J.V. is 
well on its way to keeping up the 
pace set by last year’s incredible 
J.V. squad. In practice the J.V. has 
shown its desire und ability to have 
a very successful season. 

The offense is led by Dave 
Malone. Takls Patikas. und Mike 
Blade. The running Is done by Paul 
Soper at tailback and the pure 
power of Talbot Masten, the 
big-play man, at fullback. Paul 
Bond. Dawson Tlxmibs. und Nick 


Sicveking are the receivers for the 
young crop of quarterbacks. On 
the line are Tim "Cellulose” 
Brothers. Jim Hunt, Chuck Bran- 
don, the powerful Brad Mangrum. 
and Robert Reed. 

Spearheading the defense are 
Rob llurwell at tackle und John 
Jenkins at one of the ends. Hudson 
Walker and Jim Hunt are the 
linebackers. Jeff Dale Is the rover, 
and containing the runners of the 
opponents at the corners are Brad 
Fuson and Kenny Russell. This 
awesome array of talent hit the 
field for the first time Thursday . 
September 15. against rival 
Overton. 


Jeff Caw releases in the game against Overton. 
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